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THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS 



Pabt I. 

THE MARCH. 
1. 

The day was fast declining, 

The air was clear and still, 
The golden sun feist gliding down 

Beyond the western hill : 
When hastening from the southward, 

With spurs all hloody red. 
Towards the ancient town of York, 

A furious horsemau sped. 
The burning beam of even 

Fell on his close-ringed mail ; 

It glanced upon^ troubled brow, 

A visage worn and pale. 
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Beneath the guarded gateway, 

Beneath the minster grey, 
With straining glance and bloodless lip^ 

The horseman held his way. 
Up, up, the echoing causeway, 

Along the central town ; 
Until he reached the palace gates 

And straight to earth sprang down. 

2. 
Within the arching corridor 

His iron footsteps fall ; 
He flung the heavy doors aside. 

And passed within the hall. 
A sudden blaze of splendour 

FeU dazzHng on his sight ; 
From end to end the masaiYe walls 

With glittering arms were bright. 
The dark oak tables sparkled. 

Beneath a sumptuous feast ; 
And gallant warriors stood around^ 

A noble thane the least. 
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And many a crested helmet 

Gleamed bright with burnished gold ; 
And many a burnished corslet heaved, 

Cer heart of warrior bold. 
And there amid the nobles, 

That graced that warlike ring. 
Stood Harold of the dauntless heart, 

Harold the Saxon King. 

3 

Ho gazed upon the chieftains 

With kindling glance and high ; 
The flush of recent conquest crowned 

The splendour of his eye. 
A golden goblet sparkled 

Within his conquering hand ; 
The hand that gave great Norway's King 

His seven feet of land. <i> 
The great Norweyan giant, 

That fell by Derwenf s side, 
When piu^le with the northmen's blood 

Eolled fisist the river's tide. 
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4. 

A smile of kingly courtesy 

Around his features played ; 
But when the pallid horseman came, 

His lifted hand was stayed. 
" Quick man, speak out thine errand. 

What means this sorry plight ? 
Some tidings of our southern foes 

Hath blanched your cheek to night." 

5. 
" My liege," the horseman answered, 

" Thy heart hath augured right ; 
Great tidings of our southern foes 

I bear to thee this night. 
With three-score thousand warriors, 

Seven hundred ships and more, 
William the hardy Norman 

Has reached our southern shore. 

6. 
" To bear this news I've ridden, 
In haste by night and day ; 
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And scarce have tasted food or tlrink 

Upon my rapid way. 
My foot was in the stirrup 

Ere closed the even-tide, 
When down the bay of Pevensey 

We saw the vessels glide. 

7. 
" The fleet, a sailing forest 

Came ploughing stoutly on ; 
And in the mellow even light 

Their blazoned banners shone. 
And foremost of the mighty fleet 

Duke William's vessel sped ; 
With consecrated banner raised 

High on her gilded head. 
Tlie three great Norman hons 

Flashed on her yellow side, 
Her broad sails swelled before the breeze. 

With many colours dyed. 
And as the night clouds gathered. 

Full from her tall mast-head, 
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The sturdy Norman's beacon light 
A glorious lustre shed." 

Then smiled the kingly Harold, 

And joy was in his eye : 
** What nobles ! shall we hasten down 

Another joust to try ? 
At once we hold our journey, 

While yet our blood is warm ; 
And fresh with conquest from the north, 

Disperse this southern swarm. 

9. 
" Now Gurth my noble brother. 

Seek thou the scattered fleet ; 
And send seven hundred fighting ships, 

To harass their retreat. 
Haste Leofwin, I charge thee. 

Gird on thy mail with speed, 
And travel swiftly southward. 

Upon thy fleetest steed. 



^ 
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Summon the stalwart dtizens 

Within fair London town. 
And tell the worthy burghers 

That straight we hasten down. 
March Edgar with the Mercians, 

l^hat wait at thy command ; 
Let Morcar lead the gallant hearts 

Of brave Northumberland." 

10. 
O'er all the ancient city 

Had sunk the nighf s repose ; 
But now from every silent street 

The stirring tumult rose. 
Forth came the gallant war-steeds 

Caparisoned for fight ; 
The lightnings from their ringing heels 

Lit up the gloom of night. 
Forth came the chiefs in armour. 

From head to heel encased ; 
Forth came the troopers horse in hand, 

And mounted up in haste. 
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Five hundred torches flickered, 

Five hundred trumpets brayed, 
Five hundred knights went bounding by 

In nodding plumes arrayed. 
Here some more laggart horseman, 

Swore out a parting jest ; 
Some weeping wife in last embrace 

Here clasped her husband's breast. 
Some trooper here with curses 

Clung to a restive steed ; 
Here stragglers from some distant ranks. 

Went hastening down at speed. 
The distant gleam of torches. 

The clang of countless feet. 
The neighing of the gallant steeds 

Died slowly down each street. 
And fainter still and fednter, 

The echoes seemed to swell. 
While o'er the gloomy town once more 

A double silence fell. 
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11. 

Beneath the southern gateway 

The marshalled columns passed ; 
O'er all the ranks the rismg moon 

Her silver radiance cast. 
And as her beams climbed higher 

Above the glistening trees, 
Far off the footsteps rose and fell 

Upon the midnight breeze. 
And in the dark blue country. 

When every sound was gone. 
Like wandering rivers fax away, 

The silver helmets shone. 
And as the night stole onward. 

And all was hushed and still. 
At times a lonely gleam would rise 

Out on the &rthest hilL 
A lonely gleam of moonlight, 

From Saxon stout aad bold. 
As the fitful night- wind raised his plume 

From his helm of steel and gold. 
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12. 

But even these were hidden 

As night still later grew ; 
Without a sound the broad, bright moon 

Sailed o'er her ocean blue. 
And cabnly rose the minster, 

Into the silent night ; 
Around whose walls for days had rung 

The stirring sounds of fight. 
And cahnly flowed the waters, 

Old Ouse's waters grey ; 
Unmindful of the deeds of blood. 
That choked with slain their silver flood, 

Through many a dismal day. 



-^ 
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THE CAMP. 
1. 

Night on the silent forest. 

Night on the silent plain ; 
The moon high throned in heaven, 

The moonheams on the main. 
A thousand white tents gleaming. 

On England's southern coast, 
Where far along the seaward heights. 

Encamped the Norman host. 

2. 
High on a hill to northward. 

The Saxon legions lay; 
And there with joyous revels 

They wore the night away. 
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For flushed with recent triumph, 

And dreams of conquest near, 
No brow by doubt was darkened, 

No bosom feint with fear. 
And eager for the morrow. 

Each warlike heart beat high; 
And crowned with wassail and with song. 

The hours flew swiftly by. 

3 

Not so the Norman army. 

No sound of mirth was there. 
But hymns and chanted Mtanies 

Rose softly on the air. 
And holy men were gliding. 

With missal cross and bead. 
To hear the low confession 

Of soul in ghostly need. 
And valiant men by thousands. 

In the still gloom of night. 
Knelt at the blessed sacrament. 

Ere came with day the fight. 
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And sturdy warriors chanted, 

Or prayed on bended knees. 
As soft the sacred melodies 

Bose on the midnight breeze. 

4. 
The moon went down in glory, 

Behind the western hill ; 
But in the clear, cold sky above, 

The stars kept vigil still. 
The countless hosts of heaven 

They never seemed to sleep, 
But, one by one, the hosts below 

Sunk down in slumber deep. 
Hushed were all sounds of nature — 

AU human sounds were still, 
Save the lone watchman's measured tread, 

Along the guarded hiU. 

5. 

A hundred quivering watch-fires 

Crowned every tented height ; 

c2 
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Their red tongues told the tale of war. 

Far out upon the night. 
And many a startled peasant 

Beheld those flames with fear, 
And whispered to his wife and babes 

Of untold dangers near. 

6. 

Beside the central wateh-fire 

Two hardy Normans lay, 
Who bore, deep-graved, the livid signs 

Of many a bloody day : 
And as their war-worn visages 

Sent back the ruddy glow, 
They seemed to speak of fearful things. 

In muttered tones and low. 

7. 
The moonless sky grew darker, 

The deepening night crept on ; 
The silvery mazes of the stars 

From denser blackness shone. 
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And in the depths of heaven, 

Where unknown wonders lie, 
A comet's pale, prophetic glare W 

Lit up the sahle sky. 
A trailing vapour fax behind 

The wondering guards could trace, 
A million million leagues away, 

In the abyss of space. 

8. 
More earnest grew their voices, 

Still deeper every tone ; 
Each gazing where the comet trailed 

Amid the stars alone. 
" Behold" said one, " our omen 

"Still brightening 'mid the gloom, 
A token sure as sages say 

Of Harold's coming doom. 
Yet dreary tales are told by those 

Escaped from Norway's host. 
Whose ships were driven yesternight 

Upon the southern coast. 
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And many a fearful dream was dreamt, ('> 

That boded evils sore, 
Before the ships of Hardrada 

Set sail for England's shore. 

9. 

" One dreamed that off the northern coast. 

The crowded vessels lay. 
With glittering prows, and bending masts. 

And pennons floating gay ; 
The sails were swelling in the breeze. 

That swept the ocean green. 
When lo ! upon a lofty rock, 

A woman pale was seen. 

10. 

" She counted with a reeking sword 

Each gaudy, gilded prow ; 
And fearful was her blood red eye 

Beneath her spectral brow. 
And wheeling round her from above 

Came savage birds of prey, 
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And darkened with their flapping wings 
The glory of the day. 

11. 

" On every vessel they alit, 

On mast, and sail, and shroud, 
And made the boldest blood recoil 

With croaldngs long and loud. 
The woman still sat on the rock, 

And shook her sword on high ; 
And all the while her grim, white Hps 

Sent forth this savage cry. 

12. 

" * Haste, haste ye kites and ravens ! 

Haste, haste to flight again ! 
Yon island shore shall reek once more 

With blood of slaughtered men. 
Haste, haste to flight, the choice is right. 

The feast is all your own, 
A dainty feast on man and beast, 

In bloody slaughter strown.' 
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Then counting o'er the ships again 
' They all are mine/ she said. 

And lifting high her bony arms, 
Far up the mountain sped. 

13. 

** Another dream. — The army stood 

Upon the English coast ; 
And rushing down a mighty steep. 

Came on the Saxon host. 
And foremost of the fiery throng, 

A woman rode with speed. 
Gigantic was her horrid form — 

A gaunt wolf was her steed. 

14. 

" A gaunt wolf was her steed, and fast 

He galloped on before ; 
Within his jaws a human corse 

Dripping with crimson gore ; 
And ever, as he crunched the bones. 

Though gorged with human food. 
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More mangled corses still she gave 
To ease his thirst for blood." 

15. 

" Now by my feith," the other said, 

*' It was an ugly dream ; 
No marvel that the northmen's blood 

Swelled high old Derwenfs stream. 
Comrade good night, the watch is o'er. 

And sleep hangs on mine eye ; 
Come good or ill our lot is cast, 

And we must fight or die." 

16. 
The purple dawn was rising 

Over tlie eastern hill ; 
In the dim light the vapours white 

Were creeping by the rilL 
The Norman camp was stirring, 

And from the guarded height, 
Odo, the warrior-priest, went forth 

In robe of purest white. 
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17. 

Once more the sounds of praise and prayer 

Went up the sky's broad face ; 
The supplications of a host 

For God's especial grace. 
Once more the chanted litanies 

Uprose upon the air ; 
Once more the benediction fell 

On all assembled there. 



18. 
The holy mass was ended, 

The latest chant was o'er, 
And warlike men arose from prayer, 

To warlike thoughts once more. 
Forth rode the princely Odo, 

Athwart the dawning light, 
Forth rode the bishop, lance in hand. 

Upon a war-horse white. - 



I 
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19. 

White as the noble war-horse 

His sacred robe hung down ; 
A suit of finest mail he wore, 

Beneath his spotless gown. 
And as he passed along the lines, 

And viewed that great array. 
Far bursting through the golden clouds. 

Up sprang the God of day. 
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1. 

Up sprang the sun in glory, 

Across the burning sky ; 
And straight the broad, bright world awoke, 

Beneath his regnant eye. 
And fast the mists of morning 

Before his steps were driven, 
As, flashing far. Ids golden wheels 

Rolled up the hill of heaven. • 
And when the douds had risen. 

From stream, and wold, and wood. 
Far glittering in the light of day. 

The two great armies stood. 
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2. 

Beneath the royal banner, 

The London Burghers stand ; 
And closely round are pressing, 

The noblest of the land. 
One broad, bright lake of silver sheen 

Seemed aU that great array,— 
It was a regal sight to see ^ 

King Harold's flag that day. 
The figure of a fighting man. 

In combat fierce and bold, 
Was woven in its crimson woof 

With precious gems and gold. 
And where it waved stood Harold, 

'Mid warriors true and tried ; 
The broad axe gleamed within his hand, 

The targe was by his «ide. 
From his red steed dismounted. 

He bravely stands in firont. 
To share with all his gaUant men. 

The glory and the brunt. 
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3. 

Now from the Norman centre 

Duke William forward sprang ; 
Beneath his war-steed's iron. hoof 

The earth like thunder rang. 
The great, undaunted war-steed, 

Coal hlack from heel to mane. 
Brought by the noble pilgrim. 

From the fair lands of Spain. 

4. 
High rode the noble Norman, 

In armour cap-a-pie ; 
In all the realms of Christendom, 

No fairer knight than he. 
No fairer knight to outward sight 

That day to battle came ; 
But from his neck the relics hung, W 

That told of fraud and shame. 

5. 

The snow-white ducal banner 
Waved proudly in the air ; 
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Borne at his side, with eye of pride, 

By Toustain called the feir. 
By Toustain brave, who bore it 

High o'er his dauntless head, 
When Guiffitrt stem, and Raoul de Conche 

Shrunk from the task in dread. 

6. 
High spoke the noble Norman, 

His voice was like a spell ; 
O'er all the glittering ranks of men, 

A breathless silence fell. 
"Sons of the mighty RoUo, 

Ere yon bright orb is set, 
A richer conquest shall be ours. 

Than ever crowned us yet. 
The life blood in your bosoms, 

StiU bounds as high and bold. 
As that which led our fathers on 

To matchless deeds of old. 

As flowed our swamps of Normandy, 

With blood of slaughtered Franks, 

d2 
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With blood shall flow this field to-day. 
From yonder haughty ranks. 

By aU your glories gained before. 
By aU that yet shall be ; 

Now, now ye Normans, charge amain. 
For God and Chivabry I " 

7. 

While yet the Duke was speaking. 

Each warlike heart beat hi^ ; 
And with a shout the foremost line 

Swept like a storm-blast by. 
And out sprang bloody Taille&r, 

As fleet as steed could go ; 
And craved permission from the Duke 

To strike the leading blow. 

8. 
On, on he spurred like lightning. 
Singing a warlike strain ; 

The chosen song of chivalry, 

> 

Of Eoland and Charlemagne. 
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He struck the foremost Saxon, 
With his wax-horse on the bound ; 

And the good standard-beaxer, 
Eolled dead upon the ground. 

9. 
The next flung high his pole-axe, 

To beat the minstrel back ; 
But Taillefiax struck a quicker blow, 

And left him in his track. 
The third upon his target, 

Right feirly met the blow. 
And cleft in turn the minstrel's helm, 

And bared his skull below. 
Down from his steed he toppled, 

Like stout limb from stout oak. 
And with a bloody track behind, 
And wild as wolf upon the wind, 

Away the charger broke. 

10. 
Fitz-Osbome and Montgomery, 
They lead the foremost line ; 
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Fitz-Osborne whose great deeds of fame 
Bright as his hauberk shine. 

Fast, fast his light-armed bowmen 
Press o'er the open groimd, 

And far along the gathering hne 
The battle cries resound. 

11. 

As drives the hail in winter 

Across the darkened sky, 
From those bold Norman archers, 

A thousand arrows fly. 
'But firm stood every Saxon, 

Beneath his shining shield, 
And harmless fell a thousand shafts, 

Upon the battle field. 

12, 

Forth leaping high in heaven. 

The Duke's good broadsword shines ; 

And at his word the leaders. 
Went thundering down the lines. 
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Fast came the Norman squadrons, 

On war- steeds prancing wild, 
But fast the Saxons met their charge, 

And sternly on them smiled. 
Now darker grew the battle, 

The Saxon smiled no more. 
But, limb to limb, with visage grim, 

Struck out 'mid dust and gore. 
The deadly axe descended. 

The lance was thrown aside ; 
And many a warlike visage 

With spouting blood was dyed. 
And madly reared the horses, 

And snorted loud and feU ; 
And o'er the heaps of slaughtered men, 

The fight raged like a hell. 
And thousands lay death-stricken, 

'Neath that dark field of gore. 
By the red whirlpool of the war, 

Dragged down to rise no more. 
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13. 

Throughout the Norman centre, 

The battle still raged hot ; 
But far along the outer line, 

A sudden panic shot. 
It seized upon the horsemen, 

The horsemen of Bretagne, 
For wide was there the slaughter, 

And wide the heaps of slain. 
It seized upon the footmen, 

For sorely had they bled ; 
They dropped their arms in terror, 

And turned about and fled. 

14. 
Concealed by earth and brushwood, 

A hidden trench lay near ; 
Across the deadly brink they came 

Spurred on by deadly fear : 
And downward, like doomed spirits 

Into the pit of hell, 
Man over man and horse on horse. 

In shapeless masses fell. 
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15. 

Jhen rose up to the heavens 

A cry of wild despair ; 
And all who heard it turned about 

To see the havoc there. 
And with an answering outcry. 

Of terror and dismay, 
Whole troops in wild confusion tossed. 

Turned round and fled away : 
And yet a greater panic 

Spread o'er the battle plam. 
When a low murmur passed about. 
Burst forth in one tumultuous shout, 

" The Duke, the Duke is slam." 

16. 

Forth to the fight sprang William, 

With eye of fury's fire. 
His helm was gone, his head was bare, 

His cheek was white with ire. 
His steed sprang like a lion 

Forth from its forest lair, 
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The yellow foam was on his flank, 

His bloody eye-ball bare. 
His steed sprang like a lion, 

Over the clotted dead ; 
Right down upon the scattered host, 

Like a bolt from heaven he sped. 
Before the flying legions 

His giant form uprose ; 
The boldest quailed beneath his glance, 

The boldest feared his blows. 
" Back ! back ! ye trembling cowards, 

Back cravens, back or die ; 
Blood of St. Denis, have I lived 

To see a Norman fly ? 
The spirit of my father 

Has lit my breast with flame ; 
Robert the Devil lives again 

To see this day your shame. 
And by yon holy banner 

He'U find fit cause for fear, 
Who dares while this good broadsword waves, 

To play the coward here ! " 
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17. 

Swift at the word they rally, 

And turn again to fight ; 
And foremost sped Duke William, 

With blade and arm of might. 
And from his reeking broadsword. 

Rolled many a grisly head : 
And fast around his passage rose 

Great heaps of quivering dead. 

18. 
Amid the hot pursuers 

A stalwart Saxon rode ; 
Upon his crest a golden star 

In dazzling sunlight glowed. 
Upon a dark red war-horse, 

Heavy and strong of tread, — 
Above aU other knights he- rode 

Higher by half a head. 
With both hands on his pole-axe, 

High o'er the field his form 
Swayed like the arms of some taU pine, 

Rocked in a midnight storm. 
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And nought could meet tlie fiiry, 
Of that great warrior's blow ; 

And from his path shrunk back in dread, 
The boldest of the foe. («> 

19. 
The fiery Duke espied him, 

And spurred his steed with ire ; 
The steed that 'neath his master's touch. 

Shrunk not from flood or fire. 
To where the Saxon battled, 

He carved a bloody way ; 
And struck him fiill the hardest stroke. 

That knight had struck that day. 

20. 
It fell upon his helmet, 

The helm was tightly laced ; 
In shining steel from head to heel 

The Saxon was encased. 
He swung aloft his pole-axe, 

And struck with matchless might ; 
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It glanced from off the Norman's crest, 

Like a meteor in its flight. 
Again the axe descended, 

And not again had missed, 
But a backward blow struck off his hand, 

A sword-breadth from the wrist. 
Another stroke descended. 

And split his casque and skull ; 
One moment flashed is eye with fire, 

The next 'twas glazed and dull. 
The bleeding stump hung lifeless. 

He drooped his lofty heady 
And like a crag from mountain side, 

Fell from his charger dead. 

21. 

Now had the fight been raging 

For six long hours and more ; 
And every hour the slaughter 

Grew deadlier than before : 
When on a rising hillock. 

Hard by the Norman right, 

E « 
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Duke William drew his charger's rein, 
And gazed far o'er the fight. 

22, 

" A blight upon. these Saxons," 

With baffled rage he cried ; 
" Not all the fiercest ranks of hell 

Could queU their stubborn pride. 
I swear by this good broadsword, 

I'd forfeit half my right. 
To see that tinseled banner 

Tom down from yonder height." 

23. 

No word spake Robert Tesser, 

But slowly turned his steed ; 
Then galloped lightly to the rear, 

And dashed across the mead : 
Beneath the westward hill he rode 

Towards a distant wood. 
That stretching from the Saxon flank. 

In quiet beauty stood. 
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24. 
No word spake Robert Tesser, 

But Lie vowed a secret vow : 
And courage gleamed within his eye, 

And strength was on his brow. 
There was not in all Normandy 

A youth of fairer name, 
And a noble mother watched at home, 

For tidings of his fame. 



25. 
He breathed his charger in the wood. 

Where softly stole the wind ; 
The dry leaves rustled as he passed. 

Like stealthy feet behind. 
A few faint flowers were there, whose sweets 

Outlived the summer days ; 
And they spoke to him of youth and home. 

Of his home by fedr Falaise. 
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26. 

He led his charger up the wood 

With stealthy steps and slow, 
O'er looking from the topmost height 

The glittering host below. 
And as the red-winged lightning 

Shoots down some mountain crag. 
Broke wildly from the wooded height 

And rushed upon the flag. 

27. 
Now when the eager Normans 

Beheld him from afer, 
A deafening shout of triumph 

Rose o'er the din of war. 
" Now by my fedth," cried William, 

" If this tough day is mine, 
The ^est lands in England, 

Brave champion shall be thine." 

28. 
Before the Saxon banner 
Stood warrior stout and true, 
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But fast came Robert Tesser, 

And pierced him through and through. 
Against another target 

His lance split like a reed, 
And straight he drew his falchion true, 

Stout Mend in sternest need. 

29. 
His blows feU quick and heavy, 

Strong burghers licked the dust ; 
While from his shield and corselet 

Glanced many a fiirious thrust. 
StiU onward plunged his charger. 

The flag was in his grasp ; 
When one death-dealing blow behind 

Unfixed his gorget clasp. 
Another clove his helmet, 

And head and neck lay bare ; 
And wildly from his youthftd brow 

Floated his long black hair. 
Down, down sank Robert Tesser, 

Like a ship beneath the flood ; 
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While o'er him closed a sea of swords, 
Bed with his nohle blood. 

30. 
But when the Normans saw him fail 

One savage shout arose ; 
And swiftly to the fight they turned, 

And feU upon the foes. 
But ranged behind their trenches. 

The Saxons bore the brunt ; 
And nought could shake their steady hearts, 

And nought could break their fix)nt. 

31. 

" Infernal furies seize them," 

Duke William^fiercely cried ; 
And summoned with a wrathful voice 

His nobles to his side. 
" Now hasten Count Fitz-Eustace, 

Put spurs into thy roan. 
And choose a thousand horsemen. 

From the ranks of brave Boulogne. 
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32. 

" Bear down upon their trenches, 

With all thy wonted might ; 
Then turn, as if in sudden fear. 

And feign a hasty flight. ('^ 
I, with the leading squadrons. 

Will he in waiting near ; 
And if they dare attempt pursuit, 

Attack them in the rear." 

33. 

As swift as flies the thunder holt, 

Count Eustace of Boulogne, 
Fast followed hy a thousand horse, 

Adown the field hath flown. 
And now with cunning cries of fear, 

His troop hath swiftly wheeled ; 
And hreaking up their ranks in haste. 

Far fled across the field. 



34. 

The Saxons saw and followed, 
Like falcons on the wind ; 
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But William with a deafening shout, 

Fell on them from behind. 
And wheeling at the signal, 

Fitz-Eustace charged again, 
And hemmed between, the Saxons glared 

Like lions in a den. 

35. ' 
Then rose once more the battle, 

And ground was lost and won ; 
And now the bloody fight had raged 

From mom 'till set of sun. 
The combat still waxed hottest, 

Where good King Harold fought ; 
Harold, who through the livelong day, 

Such deeds of arms had wrought. 
No man in all the battle, 

Had fought with sword so keen ; 
In all the thickest of the fight. 

That fatal blade was seen. 
Where'er upon stout warrior. 

Came down his deadly stroke, 
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It cleft in twain his helm and skull, 
As lightning cleaves the oak. 

36. 

The sun was fast descending 

Below the western hill, 
But round the royal banner. 

The fight was raging still. 
And fast the Norman courage 

Was changing into dread ; 
When from a bowman in the rear, 

A random arrow sped. 
Swift for an instant in its flight 

It glanced across the sky, 
Then on the feir haired Harold fell. 

And pierced his princely, eye. 

37. 
He reeled, and for a moment 

Sank low upon his knee ; 
Then sprang up like the swift rebound 

Of some tail storm-bent tree. 
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Beneath the crimson banner 

He sternly took his stand ; 
The sharp wound rankled in his eye 

But still he grasped his brand.' 
Fierce foes were pressing round him, 

Quick came and went his breath ; 
He felt the life blood flowing fest, 

But still fought on to death. 
He saw the wild confiision, 

The moist earth running red, 
And friends and foes by thousands, 

Far heaped around him dead. 
He saw the banners streaming. 

The squadrons rushing by. 
The broken tumult of the fight, 

The tossing plumes on high. 
A dazzling beam of glory 

From out the fading west, 
For one brief instant bathed his brow. 

And tinged his golden crest. 
And foremost in the battle. 

His spirit soared for flight. 
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While closmg o'er his lifeless corpse, 
RoUed on the waves of fight. 

38. 
When that bright eve was ended, 

When fell the gloom of night. 
What fate had marked those dauntless hearts 

That fought for England's right ? 
Where lay at night those glittering ranks. 

That when the mom arose. 
Fast flowing on in mailed might. 

So nobly met their foes ? 

39. 

Fax stretched around their slaughtered king, 

A mournful heap of slain. 
How few of aU that gallant host. 

E'er saw the mom again. 
Yet worse their fate who still lived on, 

A broken scattered band, 
While the proud Norman sat enthroned, 

The conqueror of the land. 



> 
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. 40. 

O'er the rjBd field of battle, 

When years had passed away ; 
And 'neath the soil great heaps of slain 

Had mouldered to decay : 
When rapine, sword, and slaughter. 

All, all had passed and gone ; 
And peace across the fair green land. 

Once more in beauty shone ; 

41. 

Where stood the royal banner, 

Where fiercest fought the foes. 
Like a calm spirit from the dead, 

A peaceful abbey rose. 
At matins and at vespers 

Rang out the deep-toned bell. 
O'er the dark spot where years before 

The good King Harold fell. 

42. 

Just where he fell in battle, 
The sacred altar stood ; 
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And there the monks were wont to pray. 

Before the Holy Rood. 
And mom and evening ever, 

Their holy chants would swell. 
O'er the dark spot where years before, 

The good King Harold fell 

43. 
But now the very abbey 

A hoary ruin stands ; 
And bean-fields, and rich yellow com. 

Wave o'er the smiling lands. 
And peasants as they turn the soil, 

Still point the spot and tell 
Wild tales of that great fight of old, 

When good King Harold fell. 
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ANGELS' VISITS. 



Angels ! 
Ye visit us sometimes. 

When the mild mom doth glow ; 
And the soft sabhath chimes 

Swell through the vale below. 
When 'mid the golden fiirze, 
On the green upland slope we calmly He, 
Where the bright, dewy cowslip scarcely sturs, 
As the warm breeze goes by. 
When from the meadows fair. 

Where star-eyed daisies nod, 
The lone heart's quiet prayer 

Goes calmly up to God, 
The peace of spirits blest 
Comes to the inward breast ; 
TeUing of angels near, 
Angels' visits. 
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Angels! 
Ye visit us in sleep : 

Your footsteps round us tread, 
Light as the night hours creep. 

Around the silent bed. 
After long weeks of pain, 
When from the first sweet sleep we wake once more, 
And feel the glow of coming health again. 
In limbs so faint before. 
Thoughts of the world and sin. 
Long past, all seem to cease ; 
And purer ones creep in. 

And all the soul is peace. 
The calm of spirits blest 
Comes to the inward breast ; 
Telling of angels near. 
Angels' visits. 



Angels ! 
We feel your presence near. 

When golden stars awaken ; 
And through the twilight clear. 

Soft dews from heaven are shaken. 
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When the lulled ocean lies, 

Calm as beneath the mom that saw its birth ; 

And the soul soars beyond the distant skies, 

That darken o'er the earth. 

When not a liugering breath 

Fans the soft cheek of heaven ; 
And stillness deep as death, 

To the wrapt world is given. 
The peace of spirits blest 
Then stirs the inward breast ; 
Telling of angels near, 
• Angels' visits. 

Angels! 
Ye visit us in love, 

When in the night of care. 
To the great God above, 

We pour our contrite prayer. 
When with a brother's heart, 
We strive to soothe the pangs of want and sickness; 
And of our wealth or scantness spare a part, 
In unpretending meekness. 
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When, in the grief of sin, 
We raise to heaven our fears ; 

And cleanse the soul within 
With penitential tears. 

The peace of spirits blest 

Then comes to soothe the breast ; 
Telling of angels near, 
Angels' visits. 



DAISY -BELL, 



Daisy-bell, Daisy-bell, 
I know my heart would love you well : 
For like soft music, sweetly clear. 
Your name is chiming in my ear. 
So softly sweet the name you bear. 

You must be some rare star of earth. 
Far shining with a light so fair, 

That all have loyed you from your birth. 
Though I have never been so blest. 

As on those living charms to dwell. 
You're fondly imaged in my breast, 

Daisy-bell, sweet Daisy-bell. 

Daisy-bell, Daisy-bell, 
Where soft the waves at midnight fell, 
I roamed in silent ecstasy. 
With your sweet sister by the sea. 
The melancholy moonlight lay 

In silver lines along the deep ; 
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And over all the wide, wide bay, 
A tone of sadness seemed to creep. 

At that mild, melancholy hour. 
She spoke, as I remem*ber well, 

A name that had a magic power, 
And that sweet name was Daisy-bell. 

Daisy-bell, Daisy-bell, 
I cannot, oh ! I cannot tell 
The visions sweet that seemed to rise, 
And float before my charmed eyes. 
That name, Hke magic, seemed to bring 

All fairy dreams and fancies light ; 
The breath and beauty of the spring 

Came back with aU its green delight. 
I saw your eyes, whose hue outshines 

The hyaciuth within the dell ; 
Your hair that o'er your forehead twines, 

In golden bands, sweet Daisy-bell. 

Daisy-bell, Daisy-beU, 
The flower whose name you wear so well, 



\ 
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Is not more pure, and fresh, and bright. 
Than your warm soul of love and light. 
Your voice is softer than the sound 

Of summer breezes through the leaves ; 
Your footsteps, as you tread the ground, 

The very grass with jpy receives : 
The innocence around your fsice. 

All evil phantoms must repel ; 
Your heart is fiill of nature's grace, 

Daisy-bell, sweet Daisy-bell. 

Daisy-bell, Daisy-bell, 
When ^m the lips of childhood fell 
The name that you have since retained. 
And in your virtue never stained; 
Say, did the sound suggest to you 

The thought to emulate that flower ; 
And keep your spirit pure and true. 

And stauiless still from hour to hour ? 
Oh ! let the lesson be your star. 

And ever in your bosom dwell ; 
Live worthy those whose hope you are ; 

And be hke them, sweet Daisy-bell. 



THE COUNTRY, 



The country, oh ! the country ! 

The pleasant scenes for me 
Of com lands, and of waving grass, 

Of meadow, stream, and tree ; 
The beautiful, broad garden, 

By God's own hand arrayed ; 
Where I have seen his eye look down 

In sunshine, as I've strayed ! 

The country, oh ! the country 1 

Beneath whose fra^ant air, 
The heart leaps up with healthful glee. 

And seems to laugh at care ; 
I love it, oh ! I love it, 

With fervent heart and true ; 
And on my soul its beauty falls. 

As on dry leaves the dew. 
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The woodlands, oh ! the woodlands ! 

If ye do not know them well, 
Oh ! come with me, oh ! come with me, 

Adown this mossy dell ; 
And listen to the waters. 

Low singing in the shade; 
A soft and soothing lullahy, 

To leaves in slumher laid. 

The uplands, oh I the uplands ! 

Without a speck of shade ; 
Where golden gorse, and heather blooms 

Around are richly laid ; 
-Oh ! who would pine for palaces, 

For rank, and wealth untold. 
While here we mount such gorgeous thrones 

Of purple, and of gold ? 

The waters, oh ! the waters ! 

That leap, and laugh, and play, 
And flinging their bright foam aloft, 

Make rainbows in the spray ; 
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What voice is like their mufiic? 

What music like their song ? 
What teaching like their deep, calm tones. 

The forest depths among ? 

Oh I voices of the country ! 

Oh ! sights and sounds of love I 
Your teaching falls upon my heart, 

Like sunshine from above. 
It cannot be idolatry, 

To worship at a shrine. 
So sanctified by God himself; 

By Him made so divine. 



^ 



THE DAKK WATER. 



Who sits beside that pool alone ? 

Where tall trees o'er its bosom bending, 
Moveless as leafage carved in stone, 

With the dark waves are darkly blending. 
Where all so still those branches sink. 

Beneath the waters deep and lonely 
No trembling ripple lips the brmk, 

Eternal silence broodeth only. 

The black leaves from the towering trees 
Beneath the blacker pool are lying ; 

And never once the faintest breeze 
Was heard across its bosom sighing. 

g2 
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The margin too is strown with leaves, 
In the thick, slimy soil decaying ; — 

And there she sits alone and grieves, 

Her dark hair from her pale hrow straying. 

What grief is weighing on her heart. 

That gives such anguish to her features ? 
It is some sorrow aU apart 

From those that light on earthly creatures. 
See how her thin hands press her brow, 

As though some deeper pang had caught her; 
Anon she sighs, and gazes now 

Adown the deep, dark, silent water. 

When midnight shades the gloomy dell. 

Where storm-chased clouds are darkly driven ; 
And from, the ]^ off tower, the bell 

Swells sadly through the mournful heaven. 
Ever, with brow most sad and pale, 

She sits in sorrow never ending, 
Beside the pool that teUs a tale 

Of some wild grief her bosom rending. 
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No mortal knows that dreary tale, 

Its memory now has passed for ever ; 
With those who erewhile trod this vale. 

And win return again, oh ! never. 
The ruins of the old, old hall 

*Mid yonder trees are fiast decaying ; 
And thick, dank weeds creep over aU, 

In coarse green clusters widely straying. 

Grey lichens clothe each mouldering stone, 

And mildew on the roof is lying; 
And the cold damp that creeps alone. 

With dark green spots the wall is dying. 
The marble cups where fountains played. 

Thick-tangled knots of grass are hiding ; 
And where the silver waters strayed^ 

I see the wary serpent gliding. 

But who is she that sits alone? 

Hush ! do you hear her bosom sighing? 
That was a bitter, bitter moan, 

Like some lost soul in anguish lying. 
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How still she is, how fixed her gaze 

Upon the silent pool below her ; 
Some feaxful sight of dread amaze. 

Its gloomy depths for ever ^how her. 

Within its shade some say she sees 

The image of a murdered lover ; 
And hears his low moan through the trees. 

That hang their mournful boughs above her. 
Some foul, dark deed its depths have known, 

Whose memory this wild grief has taught her ; 
And thougt fall many a year has flown. 

She watches still by that lone water. 

Whence comes she with her noiseless tread ? 

Hush! lest the wakeM night should hear it ! 
Some say she cometh from the dead. 

And think 'tis but a restless spirit. 
When the cold dews of morning M, 

And the grey dawn comes creeping hither^ 
She glides within yon crumbling haU, 

And passes hence, I know not whither. 



THE LEGEND OF THE FLOWERS, (s) 



When the sammer tune was blooming 
Over woodland, vale, and lea ; 

And the golden buds were drooping, 
'Neath the labours of the bee. 

In the pleasant cottage garden, 
Flowers of every rarest hue. 

Lightly sprang to meet the sunshine, 
Tricked with gems of pearly dew. 

Sweetest jessamines and roses 
Bloomed in graceful clusters there ; 

And the twining honeysuckles 
Shed their fragrance on the air. 
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But in all the varied garden, 
Nought so beauteous met the eyes, 

As the waving bed of tulips. 

With its thousand gorgeous dyes. 

Brightest tints beneath the sunshine. 
Did their glossy leaves unfold ; 

RisiDg proudly in the splendour 
Of the purple and the gold. 

Crimson-dyed, and rose like blushing, 
Blending softly into white ; 

Others, like a golden chalice. 
Gemmed with pearl and ruby bright 

Beautiful beneath the breezes 
Of the sultry summer sky ; 

Sending love from oat their richness. 
To the bee and butterfly. 

Beautiful beneath the breezes 
Of the sunny time of June ; 

Waving lightly to the measure 
Of the church bell's pleasant tune. 
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Who is she, the blue-eyed maiden 

Of the garden fresh and fair ? 
Tripping with a gentle footstep, 
'Mid the glories blooming there. 

Fair she is, and o'er her beauty 

Beams the deep, warm glow of youth; 

And her soft, sweet eye is lighted 
With the earnestness of truth. 

And she listens to the music 

Of the church bell sounding dear ; 

Wafted gently by the breezes 
Of the noonday to her ear. 

Silent standing by the lattice, 

Where the roses twine in love ; 
From the daisy-crimsoned border, 

To the yellow roof above. 

There she gathers one fiill-blossomed, 

From its rich luxuriant rest ; 
For the words of old tradition 

Still are ringing in her breast. 
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Saying, '' K a maid shall gather 

Some sweet-scented rose of June, 
When the bells are ringing loudly. 
Through the bright midsumn^r noon ; 

And in trust of heart shall fold it 
To her breaat with virgin pride, 

He shall steal it from her bosom, 
Who may win her for a bride." 

So it said, and so she trusted, 
As she placed it in her vest ; 

With its tender beauties folded 
Closely, fondly to her breast. 

Eose to rose in love united. 
Each as gentle, each as &ir ; 

Sister beauties close emlwaciDg, 
Sister blossoms blending there. 

Did the beating of her bosom 
Lull the footsteps sounding near ? 

Did its quickened palpitation 
Drown the whisper in her ear ? 
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Did the start and cry half uttered 

Seem a sign of fear or pain ? 
Did the love-beams from her eyelids 

Meet with looks of love again ? 

Does she mourn the stolen flower, 

Waved triumphantly above ? 
Waved aloft a blushing trophy 

Of the victory of love. 

And does lie whose hand hath severed 
Love's sweet blossom from her breast, 

Think that one in all creation. 
Is more deeply, deeply blest? 

Oh ! the joy of that brief moment, 

Fondly felt but once alone ; 
As he clasps her to his bosom. 

As he claims her for his own. 



( 
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Truly spake the old tradition, — 
But the joy had been too brief; 

Later years alas ! had brought her, 
But the sorrow and the griel 

Now the music of her childhood 
Breathed a softer, sadder tone ; 

For the shade of death had left her 
In her solitude alone. 

But the bloom of early beauty 
Lingered still upon her brow ; 

Though the sanctity of sorrow 
Had subdued its lustre now. 
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And within the cottage garden. 

Where she lightly trod before, 
To the bads and to the sunshine, 

She could lift her smile no more. 

Truly spaJce the old tradition. 

Uttered by the wise of old ; 
And the maiden, wife, and mother, 

All her days of joy had told. 

And in widowhood she moumeth. 

With the lily on her cheek ; 
Bending low beneath her sorrow. 

With a humble heart and meek. 

When the moon was high in heaven, 

And the star-beams falling £Eist, 
And the mystery of midnight 

All around the earth was cast. 

There she sat beside the lattice, 

Gazing out into the night ; 
To the skies and to the flowers, 

'Neath the moon's unclouded light 

H 
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And she looked upon the garden 

Sleeping silently below ; 
Where her playful steps had wandered, 

In the days of long ago. 

To the arbour where the roses 
And the honeysuckles strayed ; 

And the waving bed of tulips, 
Still as gorgeously arrayed. 

Still she gazed and still she pondered, 
'Till her heart grew sadder yet. 

With the olden recollections. 
That she never might forget. 

Still she gazed and still she pondered 
On the recollections dear, — 

When a touching strain of nuifiic 
Floated softly by her ear. 

Floating softly through the silence. 
On her ear it gently swells ; 

Sweetly rising from the beauty 
Of the tulips' purple bells. 
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Light, as whispers of the midnight, 

In the moonlit air above ; 
Or, as if the flowers were singing 

Some soft melody of love. 

And each tulip as it sounded, 

Gently waved its chalice light ; 
With a calm and measured motion, 

RingiDg music on the night. 

Not a breath disturbed the stillness 

Of the midnight air below ; 
But the tulip-bells went waving 

Softly, softly to and fro. 

And with beating heart she listened, 

Silent as the midnight hours ; 
For she knew it was the music 

Of the feiries 'mid the flowers. 

And a favoured one beholding. 

Through the stillness of the night ; 

Would have gazed with soul enchanted, 

On the beauty of the sight. 

h2 
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For with looks of love and fondness. 

In the tulips cradled deep, 
There the radiant fedry mothers 

Lulled their difin babes to sleep. 

And a soul-entrandng fragrance 

All the fidry cradles bore ; 
Stealing upwards from the flowers. 

Where no fragrance was before. 

So they rocked and so they fondled. 
As they gazed with loving eyes ; 

And the music was the murmmr 
Of their midnight lullabies. 

StiU she gazed and still she listened. 
But with pleasure on her brow ; 

For she knew the gentle splits 
Would relieve her sorrow now. 

For she knew they sought the dwellings 
Of the ones they loved the best ; 

Maldng music in the flowers. 
As they lulled their babes to rest. 
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From the solemn old grey tower, 
O'er the hill-top rismg high, 

Once a pleasant peal resoimded, 
In the happy days gone by. 

And the joyous tone went ringing 
Through the summer sky above ; 

And a pleasant hope it uttered - 
To a maiden's early love. 

Once again the tone resounded, 
But 'twas saddened now and deep, 

For they bore her faded beauty 
To its long untroubled sleep. 



i 
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'Mid the verdure of the spring-time 
There they made her lowly grave ; 

Where the sunbeams latest linger, 
And the willows o'er her wave. 

But the spirits who had loved her, 
Who had cheered her mortal breath, 

Those for whom she nursed the flowers, 
Watched beside her stiU in death. 

And her grave is still the sweetest. 
With the flowers and fragrance fak ; 

Through the sunshine, and the shadows. 
Blooming on for ever there* 

When the dim church-yard is sleqnng, 
'Neath Hie pale moon's silver ^ow ; 

Shining orer iike a tqpizit, 
Sent to watch the dead below. 

And the solemn night is listening 
To the murmurs of the earth. 

As it whispers 'mid soft slumbers 
Some sweet dream of noonday mirth. 
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Still the femes love to linger, 

With their footsteps light as snow ; 

And to chant their low, soft dirges, 
O'er the sleeping one below. 

And ihe wanderer at midnight. 

Stops with holy wonder near. 
As that wild, unmeasured music 

Floats in beauty by his ear. 

But the freshness of the verdure, 
When the morning wakes to light. 

Still reveals the feiry watches. 
Through the silence of the night. 

And her grave is stiU the sweetest. 
With the flowers and fragrance feir ; 

Through the sunshine, and die ahadovs. 
Blooming on for ever there. 
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In the deep stillness of midnight, I stand 'mid the 

graves of the churchyard; 
Calmly and white on the tombstones the motionless 

moonlight is falling : 
And through the silent night, like a spectre of days 

long departed, 
Rises the old church-tower, to the numberless stars 

of the heavens. 
Calmly the moonlight is falling, on pinnacle, buttress 

and window ; 
Where, through the antique panes, within o'er the 

pillars and pavement 
Wander the beams to the aisles, where spirits abide 

in the shadows. 
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Heaving beneath my feet, like the waves of time's 
measureless ocean. 

Many a grass-grown grave, with spangles of dew on 
its verdure, 

Strangely repeats the form of its silent and slumber- 
ing inmate. 

And 'mid the lonely mounds unmindful the grass- 
hopper chirrups. 

Like the sweet voice of a child, that sings amid sor- 
rows around it. 

Chained by a pensive spell of indescribable feeling, 

Musing I stand and mark the multipHed records 
around me. 

Records of other 'days, and of faces and forms long 
forgotten. 

Many and varied are they, with their mournful 
inscriptions repeating 

Numberless bygone tales, of death, and of parting, 
and sorrow. 

Here beside my feet, half hidden 'neath clusters of 
long grass. 

Stained with the damp of ages, one lowly tombstone 
is sinking 
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Into the cold moist earth, like a memory of sorrow 

fast fiEiding. 
Dreary, and cold, and neglected it stands, yet in 

years that have vanished, 
It was as sacred deemed as the proudest that stands 

in the churchyard. 
Ages and ages ago, by its side, on the blossoming 

green sward 
Eyes of affection have wept, and watched with a 

grief unavailing. 
Ofttimes, perchance, when the sun from the golden 

portals of morning, 
GUded forth o'er the azure fields of the heavens in 

glory, 
Painting the old church-tower, and the vane ihsX 

stirred in the west wind. 
With the delicious tint of the monf s own beautiful 

forehead, 
Ofttimes a pale, sad form, with the dew on the 

flowers of her basket, 
Came to bestrew this grave with those beautiful 

types of affection. 
Dear was its inmate then, but the rolling billows of ages 
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Long have borne away remembrance of him and his 

mourner. 
Even the very stone that mutely repeated his Yirtues> 
Broken, defaced, and dull, and crumbling with age, 

and neglected. 
Speaks no longer now, save to whisper how ages are 

fleeting. 

There in that tranquil spot, beside the grey wall of 

the chancel. 
Some more treasured 9tone, with its cautious indosure 

of railings, 
Marks the grave of one, of nobler name and condition. 
Mouldering cold and low, is that form, as the form 

of the humblest : 
Not more softly the moon and the stars that spangle 

the heavens — 
Light-dropping crystals that hang on the cavernous 

ceilings of midnight — 
Shine on that grander grave, than on the low mound 

of the poorest. 
Not more kindly the eye of God in the gateway of 

heaven 



< 
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Beams on the soul of its inmate, for all the stone and 

the strong bars. 
Not more often the tear, from the eye of the stranger 

in passing, 
Gleams on its sculptured stone, in the motionless 

glow of the moonlight. 
Not more sadly the eye of love has wept o'er its 

verdure ; 
Not more sweet are its flowers, for beside the low 

grave of the humble, 
Warmer tears will flow, and from holier fountains of 

feeling. 
Strong may the marble be, and the barrier of stone 

and the iron. 
Time is stronger still and their strength shall soon 

crumble and vanish. 
Only the old grey church, in the midst of decay and 

mutation. 
Seems to be changeless still, though conscious of ruin 

around it. 
Years still roll on years, and the seasons are coming 

and going. 



^ 
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Summer with flowers and fruits, and winter with 

rain and with tempest ; 
Men still live and die, and pray in the time hallowed 

portal^; 
Chimes stiU play at eve, and are sweet over moorland 

and meadow ; 
Forests obey the axe, and are changed to luxuriant 

gardens; 
Moorland wastes are turned by the plough and spring 

up into com fields ; 
Villages grow to towns, and towns to populous cities ; 
Kings are hurled from their thrones, and others 

arise in their places ; 
Ignorance glides away and wisdom comes fast on its 

footsteps ; 
Thousands of human forms are passing like currents 

of ocean ; 
Yet, in the light of truth, with the love of God on its 

threshold. 
Changeless the old church stands, as it stood in the 

gloom of far ages. 



i 
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Slowly the shadows have crept o'er the tombstones, 

while thus I have pondered ; 
Slowly the waning moon down the blue wall of heaven 

is gliding ; 
Slowly the quiet stars, in the first faint streaks of the 

morning, 
Close their golden eyes, and sink into rest and 

oblivion. 
Wending my quiet way I pass from the gate of the 

churchyard ; 
Leaving the dead in their graves, and the motionless 

tower in the moonlight. 



THE OLD CHURCH. 



I knew it well, that old grey church 

That by the river stood ; 
Whose walls uprising hoar and high, 

Were mirrored in the flood. 
The music of its silver bells 

Was borne upon the stream. 
Far downwards through the leafy glade. 

Where I for hours would dream. 

Oh ! blessed sound of early youth, — 

How oft I strayed alone. 
At mom, and noon, and eventide. 

To catch that silver tone. 

i2 
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Now listening as it seemed to cease, 
And bending down mine ear ; 

Now fiill of joy, as swelled the breeze. 
That bore it loud and clear. 

Or wandering m the woodland way. 

Hard by the running rill, 
That ancient tower I loved to mark, 

Just rising o'er the hiU. 
I loved to mark the early dawn 

Its dusky form unfold ; 
Or Evening place upon its brow 

Her gorgeous hand of gold. 

And then upon the sacre^ eve, 

Within that hallowed pile. 
How sweet to hear the organ tones 

Peal through the lofty aisle. 
To join in holy chant and hymn, 

Or kneel in whispered prayer ; — 
Oh ! where shall I that rapture find 

My young heart tasted there ? 



V 
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And as the golden light decayed, 

And twilight stole apace, 
How sweet, amid 'the gloom, to mark 

The pastor's earnest fiace. 
To listen to his deep, cahn words, 

In measured tones and mild ; 
That moved to tears my silent heart. 

And charmed me when a child. 

Tve mused in hoyhood many a time 

Within its aisles alone ; 
And marked the duU, damp tombs around. 

That dark with age had grown. 
I've framed fiiU many a wondrous deed, 

And tale of mystic lore ; 
Those grim, cold elBSgies had known. 

In warlikcj days of yore. 

They were a wonder and an awe, 

And to my youthful heart, 
Long gazing there in silence, seemed 

Almost to life to start. 
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Almost I deemed, at lone midnight. 
With measured tread and moan. 

That they from those dim niches came. 
And grimly stalked in stone. 

And those worn hanners on the waU, 

That all so moveless hung ; 
Whose hearers' deeds great hards have told, 

And minstrels proudly sung : 
I loved their hrown and dusky folds, 

So drooping and decayed ; 
Like voiceless Grief ahove the tomh 

Where Valour's form is laid. 

The quaint old armour that had seen 

Full many a bloody field. 
The helm, and hauberk, sword and glaive, 

The gauntlet, and the shield : 
I marked them, half m fear, beneath 

Their shroud of sable dust ; 
And sought out fancied stains of blood. 

Amidst their ancient rust. 
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Then long past years of changefdl gloom 

Came thronging back again ; 
When clashing arms and horns sent out 

Their sturdy martial strain. 
And daring deeds, (when battle fields 

Ban deep with human gore,) 
Were witnessed in the bloody hand 

Each proud escutcheon bore. 

Tve seen from off that old church tower 

The pleasant lands around ; 
I've trembled in its dismal vaults. 

When deathly darkness frowned. 
I've played within its ample porch, 

Through sultry noontide hours ; 
I've left my tears upon its stones. 

And on its graves sweet flowers. 

I've heard its marriage beU ring out 

A merry peal and loud ; 
I've known it toU for many a heart 

Low sleeping in the shroud. 
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Fve played in childhood o'er its tombs, 
And 'neath its yew-tree laid ; 

I've wept strong tears o'er loving friends, 
That sleep beneath its shade. 

I loved it then, I love it now. 
Through years of weal and woe ; 

'Tis twined with early thoughts and scenes. 
Beyond all things below. 

All things of earth, time, hope, ^d friends, 
. Like shadows hurry past ; 

But mine is still the hope to rest 

* Beneath its shade at last. 



> 



TO THE BLACKBffiD. 



'Neath the old forest trees, 

Where the cool, firagrant breeze 
Sings 'mid the sober leaves aU the day long ; 

Where wild flowers flourish fair. 

Close by the streamlet clear, 
Sweet 'tis to linger and list to thy song. 

Scarcely the smibeams bright. 

From the high reahns of light, 
Struggle through leafy boughs high in the air ; 

Yet thy fiiU voice so clear 

Echoes from fer and near. 
Sinks in my heart and lies slumbering there. 

Telling of summer days, 
Bright as blue heaven's rays, 
Long in the misty past Ming away ; 
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Sweet days of early youth, 
Love, and of golden truth. 
Sweet days of happiness sunk to decay. 

Well I remember still. 

Wandering by woodland rill, 
Wandering to catch but one dear note of thine ; 

Eichly repaid at last. 

As thy voice Ml and fest. 
Fresh from thy swelling heart, thriUed within mine. 

Sweet is thy home loVd bird, 

Mortal has never heard 
Known or beheld the wild joys that are thine ; 

Bum, brake, and floweret bright. 

Shadows and sunny light. 
All are thine own, bird, oh would they were mine ! 

Sorrow will ever come, 
Shadowing life with gloom, ' 
Care will sink heavily down on the heart ; 
But when thy voice I hear, , 
Pleasure will ever cheer, 

■ 

Pleasure that Mes but when life shall depart. 




MAY. 



Here's a song for merry May ! 
For the pleasant time of May ! 
For its bright and sunny hours, and its hedgerow 
blossoms gay : 

For its mirth and golden gladness, 
Fx)r its laughter light and glee, 
Oh ! the rapture, oh ! the blessing that so sweet a 
time should be ! 

Now the fields are clothed with verdure. 
And the meadows all are green ; 
And the wild buds blossom gaily, by the streamlet's 
jsilyer sheen. 

And, we love the fresh green meadow. 
As we love the streams and flowers. 
And the birds' delicious music, in the deep, lone 
woodland bowers. 
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'Tis the sunny time of flowers, 
And of fragrance sweet as love ; 
Flowers, fair flowers are all around us, bright below 
and bright above : 

In the garden, in the lattice. 
In the meadow, grove, and dell. 
Weaving ever in theur beauty round the heart a 
magic speU. 

What is like them — ^bright and lovely 
Fairy nurslings of the sun ? 
Crimson, yellow, blue and purple, violet, red, and 
sober dun. 

Buried in their clustered richness. 
Oh ! it does the bosom good 
To drink in their rich wild perfume, in the twilight 
of the wood. 

Come ! the broad blue sky is o'er us. 
And the summer air is warm ; 
And the bees are humming loudly as around the buds 
they swarm : 



^ 
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And I love beyond aJl measure, 
Thus to listen as we rove, 
To the blackbird in the dingle, and the cuckoo in 
the grove. 

There was once a sweet companion, 
When both heart and thought were young. 
Who would love with me the music of the blackbird 
as it sung : 
We were playmates dear in childhood. 
And we played upon the hills. 
Or we lay through many a noontide in the long grass 
by the rills. 

She is gone I old Time has parted 
That sweet sister from my side ; 
Still the joys I loved in childhood are not now to me 
denied. 

For a time I could not love them, 
With the fervour of "lang syne," 
Now I think they are so blessed it were thankless to 
repine. 
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So then come, be up and doing ; 
Love the light while it shall last ; 
There'll be time enough for sorrow when the summer 
days are past. 

Twine the rarest, richest garlands, 
Let the leaves be bright and gay, 
And the heart of every creature bless the pleasant 
time of May ! 




THE SUMMER TIME. 



The summer time, the summer tune. 

With all its golden hours; 
When wild hirds, from the hranches sing. 

Through long, long, sunny hours ; 
I court the heaming loveliness. 

That calleth into prime 
A thousand radiant sights and sounds, 

Of joyous summer time. 

The summer time, the summer time, 
That forth in heauty springs ; 

And round the grave old forest trees. 
Its boundless leafage flings ; 

e2 
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When whispered melodies creep forth, 
From waving beech and lime ; 

And sunbeams faHl on earth to bless 
The joyous sununer time. . 

The summer tii?ie, the summer.time. 

When hums the yellow bee ; 
When o'er the hill-top and the heath 

The soft wiBd wanders free; 
When streamlets sing in silver tones. 

Soft as a distant chime ; 
Or murmur lonely in the woods. 

Of joyous summer time. 

The summer time, the stunmer time, 

When skies are broad and blue — 
Within whose azure vault the doud 

Is still, the long day through. 
When pleasantly the light-winged lark. 

From airy heights sublime. 
Let's ML sweet mitsic to the earth. 

In joyous summer time. 
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The summer time, the summer tune, 

For love and light decreed; 
When daisies deck the hedgerow side, 

And hutteStcups the mead ; 
When squirrels, in the rustling woods. 

The tall oak branches climb; 
Where chequered sunbeams softly creep. 

In joyous the summer time. 

The summer time, the summer time, 

When nights are silent all ; 
When moonlight lingers on the lake, 

And starbeams softly fell. 
When lovers, 'neath the lattice lone, 
* With many a sweet-tuned rhyme, 
Breathe music on the midnight air 

Of sultry summer time. 

The summer time, the summer time. 
When 'neath the shadows grey, 

Lulled by the many waters near. 
We dream the hours away. 
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Where cattle crop the dewy grass. 
Beneath the hlossomed lime. 

Whose peitoie fills the bahny hreath 
Of sultry summer time. 

The summer time, the summer time, 

When in the greenwood bowers, 
The children's merry laugh is heard. 

Beneath their load of flowers ; 
When lichens, o'er each mossy stone. 

Have flung their silver rime ; 
Where lovers wander in the woods. 

Of joyous summer time. 

The summer tune, the summer time,— 

Oh ! let us bless kind Heaven, 
That such a glorious type of love. 

To erring man is given. 
Whose light can turn the wayward heart 

From thoughts of guilt and crime ; 
And lead it calmly forth to love 

The joyous summer time. 



^ 
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The summer time, sweet summer time. 

How full of love my heart 
Leaps up to meet the happiness. 

Its smmy days impart 
Though hright the sunheams of the south, 

I know no other clime 
Like merry England's broad green isle, 

In joyous summer time ! 



AUTUMN LEAVES. 



The autumn leaves, the brown old leaves, 

Their mission now is done ; 
I watch them, from the broad oak tree. 

Fall slowly, one by one. 
I watch them falling, falling, 

Red, brown, and gold, and grey ; 
While chiQy comes o'er field and hill, 

The cold November day. 

Their beauty when the spring-time 

Sprang up within the bowers, 
In rich green clusters waved above 

The streamlets and the flowers : 
They bore a pleasant promise 

Of plenteous summer days ; — 
They had a blessed mission then. 

And woke all love and praise. 
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The summer came in glory. 

O'er field, and wood, and dell ; 
Like loye upon the human soul, 

Its light on nature fell : 
Then 'neath the leaves o'er-arching high, 

In garb of sober green, 
The reapers found a pleasant shade, 

Rrom sultry summer sheen. 

Then fields and orchards yielded 

Of fruits a rosy hoard ; 
And golden com was gathered in 

To gamers richly stored : 
And swarthy peasants blessed the sun, 

Above in heaven's blue dome ; 
That sent down loving smiles to grace 

Their merry Harvest Home. 

The autumn leaves, the brown old leaves. 
Their mission then was done : — 

I watch them now, from off the trees, 
Fall earthward, one by one. 
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In spring, they brouglit us pleasant hope, 
In summer, robed the earth ; 

And teach us now, in sadder days. 
Some thoughts of priceless worth. 

The old, old leaves, the autumn leaves. 

Their mission now is done ; 
Their days of hardihood have passed, — 

Of songs in breeze and sun : 
They rustle sadly in the woods. 

Or in the streamlet £ei11 ; 
And leave the grey, cold forest boughs. 

Upstanding bare and tall. 

The autumn leaves, the old, old leaves. 

Their mission now is done ; 
The summer sweets have passed away. 

The winter blasts begun : 
All day, amid the silent trees. 

Chill, dull, and damp they lie ; 
But when all things we love have passed, 

'Tis meet indeed to die I 



SONG FOR A WINTER'S DAY. 



Sweet Summer gone, stem Winter here I 

The woods all bare and chill : 
The rustling drifts of withered leaves 

Choke every creeping rill : 
And though the sky is blue and bright, 
No genial warmth comes with its light. 

The lane's green side, the velvet turf, 

O'er-canopied by trees. 
That were so beautiful erewhile, 

Are sadder than the breeze : 
The breeze that wails those boughs among. 
With only sorrow in its song. 



i 
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The golden com is gathered in, 
The fpuit of autumn stored ; 

And, Heaven be praised ! our gamers hold 
A plenteous winter's hoard : 

We do not dread the frost and snow, 

For plenty smiles on aU below. 



Yet stay ! though we have harvest stores. 
And gamered sheaves for each. 

Have we, too, stored the holy thoughts 
Those summer hours should teach ? 

Lessons of wisdom and of love. 

Sent down from Heaven by One above. 



Have we remembered, while we loved 
The light of summer hours. 

That kindly thoughts to others are 
As sunshine to the bowers ; 

That love unto the darkest heart. 

Some gleams of sunshine can impart ? 
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And have we thought, as God has given 

Such plenteous gifts to us, 
That we our plenty should dispense, 

And help our hrothers thus : 
With hand and heart around us cast 
The hlessings of the season past ? 

Oh ! as these gifts descend to us, 

So let our hounties fell ; 
And symbolize sweet summer's light 

With looks of love for all : 
Then, still, though milder days depart, 

Shall summer reign in every heart. 



THE QUIET STREAM. 



A quiet stream, a quiet stream, 

Far down within a leafy wood ; 
Where sunbeams fell with fitful gleam, 

And trees in silent beauty stood : 
A quiet stream upon whose brink, 

Half hid in countless leaves and flowers, 
It was my joy to sit and think, 

And muse, and dream, for hours and hours. 

A quiet stream whose soothing sound, — 
So deep and clear, so soft withal, — 

Within my heart an echo found. 
As it had been an angel's call : 
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It was my thought in years long flown, — 
And still I prize that thought of youtli, — 

That God sent down its silver tone, 
To teach me all his love and truth. 

It was a pensive monitor,. 

And soothed my heart, and calmed my thought ; 
And once I deemed I could not err 

From truths its quiet murmurs taught : 
The world around was fresh and feir, 

And, fiur the opening world within ; — 
Alas ! young thoughts, that promise bear. 

Lie dead when harvest days begm ! 

And day by day, and hour by hour, 

I mused beside that quiet stream ; 
Whose memory, with enthralling power, 

Comes o'er me, like a pleasant dream : 
And in that cabn and green retreat. 

Deep thoughts of many hues arose, 
Of life, and all the scenes we meet. 

As swift and sure its current flows. 

l2 
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Deep thoughts of Nature's world around. 

Of men below, of God above ; 
Of stars in midnight depths profi)und ; 

Of truth, and honour, faiths and love. 
Of olden tales in days of yore ; 

Of music, poesy, and song ; 
Of by-gone deeds, and ancient lore ; 

Of good and ill, reward, and wrong. 

Of Beauty's wide infinitude ; 

Of justice between man and man ;-— . 
All these were to my soul sweet food, 

As I was wont to muse and plan : 
And pure resolves, too soon to fade. 

Within my throbbing breast swelled high 
But now, when in the balance weighed, 

I too, alas ! must turn and sigh. 

And yet some kindly thoughts the while. 
Survive the change of later years ; 

And still for love I have a smUe, 
And for the tale of sorrow, tears : 
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And still I love the bright, blue sky, 
And still can feel for others' woes ; — 

Oh I these are thoughts that ne'er shall die, 
'Till life sinks softly to repose. ^ 

Oft when the yeUow sunset shed ^ 

Its golden glory o'er the sky ; 
With cool green grass around my head, ^ 

Beside the stream I loved to lie : 
The rays came darting through the trees. 

The sun-flakes fell in golden showers ; 
And all the while the streamlet made 

A pleasant murmur 'mid the flowers. 

Then when the summer evening fell 

Adown the quiet woodland glade ; 
And twilight cast its pensive spell. 

O'er sombre depths of leafy shade ; 
Around my heart came thronging fast 

Wnd tales of love, and old romance ; 
And dim, mysterious visions passed 

Obscurely o'er my twilight trance. 
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Again when skies were bright above, 

And woods were warm, and leafege green ; 
And birds tailled out their tales of love. 

Amid the thickest leaves unseen ; 
I used to think how more than dear 

Were all creation's glories round ; 
All earth, and sky, and waters clear. 

All ecstasies, of sight and sound. 

And I would say to each young heart. 

With soul to bve, and eyes to see. 
Haste, ere the days of youth depart. 

To muse beside the stream like me. 
But not like me to turn aside 

From teachings of its silver tongue ; 
For if the lesson deep abide. 

Not all in vain the stream has sung. 

Perchance that stream is flowing yet. 
Perchance the leaves are still as feir. 

Perchance the drooping flowers are wet 
With sprinkles from its waters there. 



> 
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Perchance some youthful heart like mine, 

Now listens to* its silver tone ; — ^ 
But never may that heart repine 

For golden thoughts and feelings flown. 

Old times are changed, old friends are dead, 

And years have flown on fleetest wing. 
Since first my youthful heart was fed. 

In musings lone beside that spring. 
But ere this dream of life is o'er, 

And time, and hope for ever past. 
Be mine to love its tones once more. 

And heed the quiet stream at last. 



i 



THE OLD THEE. 



And so man's ruthless hand at last 

Hath laid thee low, old tree ; 
Unmindful of thy glory past, 

When thou wert waving free : 
When in their green and leafy pride, 
Thy broad young arms were stretching wide, 

And seemed to sing with glee, 
As summer winds with fitful sweU, 
Amid thy leafiage rose and fell. 

How many a winter's wind has roared 

Around thy branches strong ; 
Whose wildly-tossing arms high soared 

Above its stormy song ! 
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How many a sultry sun has seen 
Thy glittering robe of vernal green, 
And glanced thy leaves among ! 
But winter^s cold and summer's glow 
Thy stalwart arms no more shall know I 



Here in the days that long axe dead. 

Thy presence graced the wild ; 
When round a living landscape spread 

In beauty undefiled : 
Lord of the solitude wert thou, — 
And sunbeams o'er thy stately brow 

In lonely lustre smiled : 
And mom arose and evening fell. 
To hail thee King of wood and deU. 



And mom arose and evening feU, 
And still the time went on ; 

"When, lo ! as thy old trunk could tell, 
A hundred years are gone. 
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And cottage homes and hearths are seen, 
And round thee here the village green 

In mellow sunlight shone ; 
And children 'neath thy pleasant shade, 
Through many a summer noontide played. 

4 

Oh ! then to aged men and boys 

Thy hoary arms were dear ; 
And Well remembered were the joys 

They all had^tasted here: 
And those who roamed upon the sea 
Still loved the ancient village tree, 

And mused from year to year. 
On aU the joy that there would reign. 
When they should homeward turn again. 

Old Time, in his relentless flighty 

Disturbed thy calm repose ; 
And where the village green was brighty 

9 

A busy town arose : 
To love thee men no longer recked. 
But sterner days of cold neglect 

Thy blackened boughs disdose ; 
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And birds no more amid them sung, 

As when thy leaves were green and young. 

Then thy broad arms drooped downward fast, 

Beneath this darker time; 
And men forgot their virtue past, 

And turned to guilt and crime ; 
And griping Poverty arose, 
And filled the land with countless woes, 

Unrecked of in thy prime : 
And thousands passed thee day by day, 
But left thee here to meet decay. 

When all of good is past, Old Tree ! 

'Tis meet that thou should'st die ; 
I see the strong limbs torn from thee, 

Without a passing sigh. 
No more the village green is bright, 
But Guilt and Gain have spread their night 

Where now thy branches lie : 
And scarce a pang my breast can swell 
To hear the broad axe strike thy knell. 



1 
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'Tis done ! A hoary giant dead — 

A guaxdian spirit past— 
Around the severed arms lie spread, 

In desolation vast. 
Keep back the tear — ^it must not fell, 
We would not now its strength recall 

To glory overcast : 
Revered, beloved, in days of yore, 
Alas, we ne'er shall see thee more I 




THOUGHTS OF HOME. 



The sMes of Italy are bright — 
And beautiful the land below ! 

And yet, like shadows of the night. 
They fall and dim my bosom's glow : 

I only love the changing skies 

That o'er my own dear land arise. 

The rolling clouds of storm and wind, 
That gather round the northern coast, 

Bring brighter sunshine to my mind, 
Than all these scenes around can boast ; 

And wheresoe'er my footsteps roam 

StiU silently I sigh for home. 

For kind and gentle hearts are there. 
That beat for me where'er I go ; 

M 
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And beaming eyes and bosoms fair 

And spotless, as the falling snow ; 
And sights and sounds of early youth. 
As bright, as beautiful as Truth. 

Oh ! wondrous mystery of thought- 
Imagination fond and dear ! 

My wandering spirit now has caught 
The sounds of many a bygone year ; 

And like a tale that fancy tells, 

I hear the sound of village beUs. 

I see the old grey ivied tower, 
The worship of my early days ; 

"Whereon through many a noontide hour, 
In boyhood, I was wont to gaze ; 

Whose cold, calm look, and hoary brow 

Are treasured in my memory now. 

Sweet summer o'er the glowing earth, 
Her green and golden garb has thrown ; 

And decked with sunny light and mirth 
The streams that qnce were all my own : 



i 
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But lonely 'neath the linden's bough, 
My old companions wander now. 

But when the summer hours are fled, 

And storm-clouds bring the wind and rain ; 

And autumn leaves are strewn and dead, 
And winter fialls o'er earth again, 

The good old fire-side social glee 

Will mingle with a sigh for me. 

When spring-time comes with flowers again, 
Around the sweet porch of my home, 

For me alas ! they'll bloom in vain, 
StiU severed by the ocean's foam ; 

Methinks 'twere better far instead 

To know their leaves were sere and dead. 

« 

Sweet hope, the constant soul of care. 

My bosom shaU not all depart; 
And haply I shall not despair 

With such sweet solace in my heart ; 
Yet gazing on a foreign sky, 
Alas 1 1 cannot choose but sigh ! 

m2 
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AN EVENING SCENE. 



From the pleasant window where I sit; embowered 
by leafage green, 

I musing gaze on many a bright, and many a mourn- 
ful scene : 

But there is one, that day by day, far more than all 
the rest, . 

With melancholy music wakes the deep chords of my 
breast. 

When the day has well nigh run its course, and the 

sun is going down ; 
And on the sky's broad, glowing brow no cloud is 

seen to frown j 
When mellow sunbeams gild the trees, or on the 

housetop shine, 
There sitteth one within his room, to watch the day's 

decline. 
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Untouched by years, but not by grief, again I see 

Mm now. 
With pale consumption's sickly mark upon his fevered 

brow : 
He smiles, as evening's quiet beams come gliding in 

the room — 
Alas ! the self same beams may soon £all light upon 

his tomb. 

And day by day he greets the ray that soft at even- 
ing shines, 

Adown the quiet court where he in patient sorrow 
pines. 

The noises from the busy town are ever sounding 
near; 

But undisturbed and calm the scene that closes 
round him here. 

The beauties of God's open world, the streams and 

meadows fair. 
With all their joys are fstr away in the mild, soft 

country air 
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But on the sloping sill that spreads beneath his win* 

dow high, 
A few sweet-scented flowrets bloom, to cheer his 

languid eye. 

And often, with a sad delight, I've sat and watched 
for hours 

To see him tending, like a child, the few sweet-blos- 
somed flowers : 

They seem to bind his soul to life, to soothe his 
lingering pain. 

And wake perchance old cherished thoughts of in£Eint 
days again. 

The flowers upon the lowly sill, the sunshine warm 

and dear. 
Seem sent from heaven by One above his latest hours 

to cheer ; 
But not alone he loveth them, for when night's 

shadows fall, 
A sweet companion sitteth there, more fondly loved 

than all. 
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A sweet compamon sitteth there, with calm but 

hopeless eye : 
And with the deep unchanging love of happy days 

gone by : 
And singeth soft, low songs, to soothe his latest hours 

below : — 
Oh Love ! thou art an angel blest, witirin a world of 

woe! 

And one fsdr child is bending down beside her father's 

knee. 
And gazes sofUy in his face, and checks her infmt 

glee: 
Half conscious, yet scarce ]mcmng why. amid her 

childish love, 
Of some great cloud of heavy grief too soon to break 

above. 

Oft when the sabbath 'mom is bright, and through 

the summer au:. 
The sabbath bells ring broadly out to call the good 

« 

to prayer; 
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The three sit listening, side by side, and think upon 

the time. 
When they too sought the old church porch, beneath 

the sacred chime. 

The eve is felling now, the bells have ceased their 

vesper peal ; 
A cahn is breathing all around, a calm the soul must 

feel. 
With melancholy thoughts I watch the evening's 

lingering light, — 
The last perchance whose beams shall fell to bless 

his fecUng sight. 



TOWNSTAL CHURCH. 



The calm of eve is round thee now. 

Old Townstal ! with its floods of gold ; 
That shed a glory round thy brow, 

Like that around the saints of old. 
The purple shades beneath thee creep, 

The cloudless sky shines overhead ; 
The river wanders calm and deep. 

And hills of gold afer outspread. 

Oh ! let me pause awhile, and think: — 

Such soul-bom feelings of repose — 
That to the past the present link — 

Steal o'er me as the day-beams close ; 
The heart-chords sweUing send the while 

Their sacred music through the soul ; 
As through thy old and hallowed aisle. 

The chant of praise is wont to roll. 
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Oh ! for a life of hours like this ! 

To cast aside the anxious fear — 
The struggle and the toil — ^for peace. 

Like this whi9h reigns around me here. 
To let the free soul soar away. 

Like winds that o'er thy turret dimb ; 
And bid the wandering fmcy stray, 

'Mid memories of olden time. 

That olden time comes back once more, 
* The time when thy grey walls were young; 
"When hallowed feet first trod thy floor. 

When midnight masses first were sung. 
When erring souls with trembling sigh 

First dropped the penitential tear ; 
And fervent prayers went up on high, 

Li mingled tones of hope and feax. 

A silent awe is on my soul. 

To think what vigils thou must keep, 

When nightly stars above thee roll. 
And all wide earth and ocean sleep. 
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Those countless stars, to wKom is given 

That inextinguishahle glow, 
Which marks the truth of God in Heaven, 

As thou upon the earth below. 

Thy sun-lit tower is all so bright, 

I do not care to gaze below. 
Where sleep the dead in endless night. 

Beneath the turf where daisies grow. 
But yet their souls are bright above. 

Yes, brighter than this evening hour ; 
And beauteous in those realms of love. 

As air-gold on thy shining tower. 

The latest beam is lingering still. 

Upon thy topmost crumbling stone : 
It fades beyond the western hill. 

And leaves thee to the night alone. 
The light, too, passes from my mind, 

But leaves, ere yet its beams depart. 
Another joy in memory shrin'd. 

Another lesson on the heart. -^ 
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The quiet of the moonlight hour 

Is stealing softly o'er my heart; 
It has a deep, yet nameless power, 

That language cannot all impart. 
I turn my steed upon the hill. 

The silver Dart glides on below ; 
And all the vale so lone and still 

Is bathed in one broad, moonlight glow. 

Beneath the garish beam of day 

I've often marked this scene before ; 
When field, and hiU, and moorland grey 

One afi5)ect'broad of beauty wore. 
I've seen the hills' majestic sweep 

Reflected from the waters clear, 
But never felt a charm so deep. 

As this which now enchains me here. 
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It is the solemn, silent thoaght, 

Evoked by this impressive scene, 
That makes it more with beauty fraught, 

And dearer than it erst has been. 
There's such a silence o'er the hills. 

Such softness o'er the stream below, 
My heart with so much rapture fills, 

I pause, and cannot turn to go. 

I've never known a feirer scene, 
■ A beauty matched with thine sweet Dart ! 
Thou leaVst, like some soft passing dream. 

An endless memory on the heart. 
Like gems upon the brow of Sleep 

The moonbeams on thy waters rest ; 
And I could ahnost turn and weep. 

So strangely do they move my breast. 

'Tis strange, but I have ever found 

Excess of beauty makes us sad ; 
The heart when stirred by sweetest sound, 

Will weep, when most it should be glad. 

N 
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We never gaze upon the moon, 
The eve, the golden stars of night, 

But o'er the spirit comes full soon 
This very sadness of delight. 

It is that such calm scenes are fraught 

With such a blessed sense of rest ; 
So far beyond the brightest thought 

That fills the purest human breast ; 
That with the consciousness of sin, 

When Nature speaks, in vain we try 
To find a single thought within, 

To meet her matchless purity. 

I would my life were like thy stream. 

Oh ! silent and majestic Dart ! 
Of what wild beauties should I dream, 

What visions sweet would throng my heart. 
Eternal pleasures round my way, 

Would never cease to rise and shine ; 
And girt with beauty, day by day. 

Oh ! what a matchless course were mine ! 



^ 
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I linger still, and stiQ I gaze, 

And deeper grows my heart's delight ; 
My spirit swells to silent praise, 

And mingles with the infinite. 
Oh ! heauteous night, oh ! starry skies, 

Oh ! stream below, oh ! moon above. 
Such mingled glories round me rise, 

I have no words to speak my love. 

Across my spirit as I gaze. 

There comes a calmer sense of life ; 
Whose influence seems my soul to raise. 

Above the conunon toil and strife. 
A pensive calm, an inward glow 

Of holy thoughts too seldom given. 
That seem to bless me as I go, 

And whisper, like a voice from heaven. 
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Beautiful, boundless sky, 
Whose blue wings broadly wave from pole to pole 
Home of the weary thought and saddened eye, 

Receive my longing soul ! 

Unbounded in its flight. 
Through thy untrodden fields it longs to stray ; 
And drink therein inordioate delight. 

From the &ir fount of day. 

Thy gorgeous pageantry 
Surpasseth all the spirit can conceive ; 
Glorious the golden mists that veil thine eye. 

At morn, and dewy eve. 

Thine are the glittering stars,. 
That light aerial spirits to their home ; 
Borne on their cloud-built, raLubow-colored cars. 

Across thy deep blue dome. 
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Thine, too, the soft, mute moon, 
Pale apuit of the moving midnight sky ; 
Listening to catch the angels' quiet tune, 

Whose tones around her sigh. 

And thine the peerless sun. 
Daylights' sublime, imperishable source ; 
Whose steeds' o'er heaven's high mounts resistless run, 

With fiery-footed force. 

Guileless the faiiy things 
That seek etherial sweets in thy broad fields; 
Soaring aloft on joy-aspiring wings, 

Where heaven its transport yields. 

Even the light-winged lark 
Whose life is love, whose home a dewy dell ; 
Flies to thy clear warm breast, but leaves no mark 

His joumeyings to tell. 

Yet rapture loi^ and loud 
Bursts from his swelling hearf a intensest love ; 
Like dropping water from a sunlit cloud, 

That lightly floats above. 
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The bee and butterfly, 
Bird, bud, and floweret turn their eyes to thee ; 
And soft dews leave thy breast regretfully. 

When the lone night is free. 

All earth and ocean wide. 
The mountains in their majesty of might ; 
Broad rivers roUiog on in endless pride. 

The streams that laugh in light. 

The soft sweet-scented heath ; 
The forests long interminable sweep ; 
Blue lakes that smile the mountain shades beneath. 

Or in their broad arms sleep ; 

All turn their fiill, feir eyes, 
In adoration to thine azure brow ; 
Whose beams to all eternity shall rise. 

Broad, beautiful as now. 

Thou hast a magic power, — 
Whence brought, or how b^otten none may know, — 
To soothe the sorrow laden soul's dark hour, 

When the dull tear-drops flow. 
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To thee the poet turns. 
To gather inspiration from thy smile ; 
The painter, when the west in beauty bums, 

Steals its soft tints the while. 

Surely thy softer scene 
Is but the exquisite embodiment 
Of purest thoughts that since time's birth have been 

To thy fair bosom sent. 

And the deep curse of crime. 
That wildly wings its black corroding course ; 
The groans that rise from out red Battle's slime, 

Despair with ravings hoarse ; 

Live in the shadowy gloom 
That desecrates thy smile : — ^while still shall flow 
Life's stream to death's inevitable tomb. 

These shadows sbdt thou know. 

Yet they are transient too, 
And soon shall pass away. Oh I gentle sky, 
Thine are the light, love, lustre that I woo, 

Like an idolatry. 
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Ay, gloriously thou shinest on me^now, 
Thou spirit of the long mysterious past ; 

The silver glory of thiue ancient brow 
Undimmed by Time's inevitable cast : 

Magnificent thou still shalt live, nor bow 
Thy midnight majesty beneath the blast 

Of ages — ^but with everlasting force, 
Still roll sublime along, on thine eternal course. 

Thou bright divinity ! what thoughts are thine ? 

As from thy home upon the starry shore 
Of heaven, to earth thy cloudless eyes incline 

Her oceans and her deserts lie before 
The glory of thy gaze, — ^and mountains shine 

Beneath thee, whose still pinnacles adore 
Thy beauty, and around whose hoary heads 
Broad empires, kingdoms, climes, Earth ceaselessly 
outspreads. 
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Shall we believe, while gazing on thy light. 
Thou art a world in ruins ? that thy hce. 
Whose broad effulgence floods the fields of night, 

Of nought but desolat on bears the trace ? 
No, rather wert thou formed for scenes more bright ; 

On thy broad breast shall tread a living race, 
Bich fields, shaU o'er thee wave, in wind and sun. 
And in sweet sylvan glades, dear streamlets mur- 
muring run. 

Is it profane to meet thy placid beam 

With mortal's erring eye ? excess of love 
Shall plead atonement. — Led by thee I seem 

To wander from the present, and to rove 
A&T into the dim, uncertain dream 

Of former years; on which, from fex above. 
On aU their changes, men and deeds, thy brow 
Has smiled the self-same smile that beams upon 
us now. 

Glorious in Eden wert thou, and didst gaze 
On man's first life of innocence divine. 
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Then mourned to see him fall. — O'er weary ways 
'Mid rocks and deserts brown, those beams of thine 

Cheered Israel in their wanderings. — Thy praise 
Arcadian shepherds sang, and thou didst shine 

In silence o'er the foe-watched waUs of Troy, 
When godlike armies came to conquer and destroy. 



Greece knew thee, and her mighty men of old, 

With all their monuments of pagan pride ; 
Thy look was on them then, serene and cold. 
As now upon then: wrecks and ruin wide. 
On Athens, Corinth, Sparta stem and bold. 

And cities long forgotten now beside ; 
And Carthage, in her strength and pride of years. 
Whose queenly mistress gave to thy sad light her 
tears. 



Deep Gralilee beheld thy radiant- gleam, 

Whose lustre spread the wide horizon round. 

More sacred made lone Jordan's sacred streaiju. 
And Lebanon and Zion's glorious mound 
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Stamped with Divinity. — Beneath thy. beam 

Tiberias heaved, while tempests roared around ; 
And thou didst gild the waves beneath thy God, 
Who o'er their crests of foam omnipotently trod. 

And in that solemn hour of silence dread, 
When He who first thy silver feet set free. 

In untold agony bowed down his head, 
'Mid the still shades of lone Gethsemene ; 

No beam but thine upon his brow was shed. 
No eye but thine and God's was there to see, 

When his deep prayer went up, 'mid gloom profound, 
And agony's red dew rolled o'er the hallowed ground. 

In later times thy beams beheld the birth 

Of men and creeds whose mission came from God ; 
An^ swiftly o'er the truth-awakened earth, 
Religion with her gentle footsteps trod. 
And proud men lived to know faith's priceless worth. 
When the dull clay should slumber 'neath the sod ; 
And stately abbeys rose, in godhke pride, 
And truth still held its way, and good men lived 
and died. 
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Thou hast beheld these changes, but thy face 
Is changeless yet, in truth's deep constancy. 

The wise shall still adore, and love to trace, 
In the mild beauty of thy beaming eye. 

The touching type of loftier love and grace. 
Beholding thee, no mortal can deny 

The love of thy Creator — ^thou art given 
Lamp of the pilgrim soul, to light its steps to heaven ! 

And they have gazed upon thee from thy years 
Of infency, the wise and good of old : 

Have sent into thy bosom smiles and tears, 
And sorrows, to the senseless world untold. 

Not least the thought thy loving light endears 
That I, in child simplicity, may hold 

The same sweet converse with thy nightly smile, 
That bygone poets loved, and sweetly sung ercwhile. 



MADELINE. 



How silently it cometh now, 

The vision of that lady pale ; 
Upon her mild and mournful brow, 

I read once more her mournful tale. 
The midnight taper's wavering light 
Shines on her cheek so marble white, 

And cold as winter's wandering moon : 
In the old hall she sits and grieves, 
Or listens to the eddying leaves. 

By night's cold breezes strewn. 

The antique chamber's dreary gloom 
Is lonelier than the night without ; 

And loneher than the silent room, 
The grief that dwells her heart about. 
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Her mild eyes still are fixed on me, 
With that long gaze I yet must see, 

Where'er my way of life is cast : 
Waking or sleeping, night or day, 
That look shall never pass away. 

She looked upon me last. 

Waking or sleeping, night or day, 

That white-rohed form is by my side ; 
Moveless and calm she sits alway. 

As pale as an unwilling bride. 
Waking or sleeping, night or day, 
In lands and deserts far away, 

In lonely woods of moonlight shade, 
Or, by the moaning midnight sea. 
That pale-clad form is stiU to me 

A dream that ne'er shall fade. 

In the deep stiUness of my room. 

When night- winds mourn the daylight dead, 
She comes : and in night's deeper gloom, 

Between the curtains of my bed, 
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Sleepless I watch her silent form. 
And when the terror of the storm 

Is raging o'er the lonely sea ; 
Or in the chimney, old and high, 
Mutters and howls as night goes by. 

She sits alone with me. 

Sometimes another thought wiQ rise, — 

A vision of a golden heath. 
Where ferns and heather spread their dyes, 

And glorious landscapes lay beneath : 
The bright sun cloudless smiled above. 
As hand in hand in cloudless love. 

We roamed those glorious uplands o'er. — 
Thy memory sad, lost Madeline, 
Shrined in my soul since then has been, 

To perish nevermore. 
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To 



A faded flower is by my side, 
A drooping lily pale of hue ; 

And languishing, as if it pined 
To drink the evening dew : 

Its leaves are now no longer fair. 

But still I gaze upon it there. 

Yes, still I gaze upon it there — 
And cannot turn mine eyes away : 

What spell is in this flower to night, 
Whose magic bids me stay, 

To gaze and muse and gaze once more. 

On leaves whose fragrant life is o'er ? 
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Oh speak my heart ! what fonn is that 

This faded flower recalls to me ? 
What rich dark haur, what eye of light, 

What step so firm and free ? 
What voice whose tones my soul imprest, 
When this faint flower drooped on her breast ? 

Oh foolish flower to droop and die 
Where such rare beauties were combined : 

Oh ! what would I not give to be 
In that fair breast enshrined : 

To watch the dimpled snules alway, 

That round her perfect features play. 

Still, still I gaze upon that flower, 

Though long the midnight hour is past ; — 

I cannot shake aside the spell 
That o*er my soul is cast. 

Still, still I see that form so hght — 

And still I hear her last " good night." 

The moon is shining o'er the wave, — 
It shines upon the garden too 
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When I so late was by her side, 

Where this sweet floweret grew. 
Oh could I but recall again 
That hour whose flight has left but pain. 

But it is gone — ^and in its place 
A cloud has gathered on my brow : 

And who shaU marvel why I gaze 
Upon that floweret now ? 

Rich gems were not so dear to me. 

For stiQ it seems to speak of thee. 



THE NIGHT LAMP. 



It is the night ! the silent night ! 

The moon is shining fiill and fair, 
Her beams have chased my slumbers light ; 

And sultry is the summer air. 
Within my quiet room I sit, 
While the lone hours of midnight flit ^ 

Above dark homes of care : 
The busy town, the earth and sky 
Are hushed, as night goes stealing by. 

A silver moon, a lovely moon, 

Unutterably beautifal ; 
Whose light, like some soft touching tune, 

Both soul and senses seems to lull. 
Its rays send down a silver smile 
To where a sadder light the while, 

Is shining faint and dull : 
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A lamp within a lonely room, 

Where one is passing towards the tomb. 

The countless homes of men aromid 

Are wrapt in slumber cold and dead ; 
And o'er the silentness profound, 

That lone lamp shineth, famt and red. 
It is a sad, a solemn sight 
To watch its dim, unchanging light. 

Where, from some fevered bed, 
The long, deep moan of human woe, 
Through that still chamber soundeth low. 

I know not what that one may be ; 

Or rich or poor, or young or old : 
I gaze, but all is still to me 

A melancholy tale untold. 
Perchance it is some youthfal breast, 
Untimely sinking down to rest. 

Beneath fond love grown cold. 
Perchance it is a brow where age 
Is stamped, as on a written page. 
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Perchance, ( it is the time for dreams. 
And waking I may dream as weU,) 

That feehle taper feintly gleams 

On cheeks where beauty once might dwell : 

Some pensive maiden fond to think 

That life was like a streamlet's brink. 
In a deep forest dell ; 

Begirt with golden buds and flowers. 

As radiant, as the summer hours. 



It may be so, and haply yet 

The vision of her youth returns ; 
And with the thought her cheek is wet, 

And with the joy her bosom bums. 
And haply yet the streams are bright. 
Where she, with heart and fancy light 

As dew-bells on the fern. 
Lived, loved, and mused, and dreamed for hours, 
The regnant spirit of the bowers. 

I see her yet beside the streams 

That murmured to her youthfiil thought ; 

Foretelling of those after dreams, 
The riper years of feeling brought. 
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I see her yet beloved by one. 
Whose feithful heart will yield to none 
' The love his truth has bought : 
I see her now; — ^alas the woe ! 
Crushed, withered, pale, yet pure as snow. 

But whither would my fancy stray ? 

I know not if the truth is so, 
But still that taper sheds its ray, 

And still I mark its quiet glow. 
It seems to watch the feeble strife 
That other fluttering lamp of Life 

Upholds with Death its foe. 
But faint and dim this beam shall be, 
When that in heaven shines fair and free. 

And as I gaze, in thought profound, 
I think how quiet is the room ; 

How severed from the world around 
By dull foretokens of the tomb. 

For when the tread of many feet 

Is sounding from the busy street. 
Within its sombre gloom. 
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The noiseless txead, th^ whisper low 
Still teU their tale of human woe. 

The long, long look of lingering hope, 
The pressure of the dammy brow ; 

The deep affection that can cope 
With fears to which the boldest bow. 

The soothing words of fervent love, 

As soft as angel tones above, 
The inward prayer, and now 

The fair hand stretched to soften pain, 

And smooth the pillow once again. 

All this is so, I feel it now, 

As if I too were present there ; 
Almost, upon my heated brow, 

I feel the close and sickly air. 
And so while still the taper gleams. 
And stars send down their golden beams, 

And all blue heaven is fair, 
Another soul is passing on. 
To that wide sea where worlds have gone. 



THE SONG OF LONG AGO. 



Touch the harp with gentle fingers, 
Bid its sweetest music flow ; 

And while yet its magic lingers, 
Chant the song of long ago. 

There's a maiden by a foimtain, 
And her eye is softly bright ; 

Blue as yonder azure mountain, 
In the noon's transparent light. 

And her golden locks are flowing, 
Light and playful as her heart ; 

And her bosom beats — unknowing 
Life's o'er-shadowed, duller part. 
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Fondly loved she JRres the idol, 

Of a feir youth by her side ; 
And they're dreaming of a bridal, 

That alas may ne'er betide. 



Touch the harp with gentle fingers, 
Bid its saddest music flow ; 

And while yet its magic lingers. 
Chant the song of long ago. 

There's a grave beneath the shadow 
Of the solemn old church tower ; 

And the breezes from the meadow, 
Linger there through many an hour. 

And they sigh with one who watches, 
By the grave with locks of gray ; 

While his silent sorrow touches, 
E'en the coldest heart of day. 

p 
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But wc know th8%fond vows plighted, 
Full of gentleness and truth, 

Oft by icy Death are blighted. 
In the vernal bloom of youth. 

Touch the harp with gentle finger, 
Bid its softest music flow ; — 

Oh 1 'tis sad, 'tis sad to linger. 
O'er the scenes of long ago. 



FIRE. 



Through the nighf s intensest silence, 

Hark ! the dock is strikmg three : 
Turn upon the weary pillow, 

Dreams and slumbers are for thee. 
Heavy close the weary eyelids. 

In the chamber's quiet gloom, — 
When a sound from out the distance, 

Steals around the silent room. 

Har}( ! a distant bdl is tolling; — 
Rouse thee from thy sleep again — 

Louder now its echo soundeth, 
Like a human cry of pam. 

p2 
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Whence is this unceasing clangour ? 

Sounding still without a pause : 
Hasten, hasten to the window, 

And seek out the dreaded cause ! 

God above ! the church bell ringing 

Out upon the silent night ; — 
Hark ! how wildly it is swinging 

From the turret's distant height. 
What is all this fearful tumult. 

And the din from yonder spire? 
There is one fast rushing onward, 

As he answers " Fire 1 fire ! " ■ 

Hasten now where crowds are throngmg 

Tow'rds the suburb in affright ; 
Where the angry glare is rising, 

O'er the sable walls of night. 
See how awfully 'tis gleaming. 

Through the dark trees' towering forms; 
Like the angry flush of morning. 

That foretells fer-coming storms. 
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Now we near it : heaven above us ! 

How those sparks shoot out afer : 
Wondrous sparks in countless myriads, 

Each a rushing fiery star. 
Now the full glare bursts upon us ; 

'Tis a noble house on fire ; 
And the flames lick up its firaigments, 

Like fierce dragons mad with ire. 

Stop that tolling ! stop that tolling ! 

Ply the engines now with care : 
Ha ! whence comes that fearful screaming, 

That loud cry of wild despair ? 
See ! she rushes to the window ; 

'Tis a. mother with her child ; 
Hope is vain, the flames have wrapt her 

In their arms so wide and wild : 

No, there still is hope, for rushing 

Through the flames with speed of thought, 

One bold form both child and mother 
In his brawny arms has caught. 
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See he turns towards the staircase, 

But oh horror and dismay ! 
One broad sheeted flame of fiiry 

Stops at once the narrow way. 

Now may heaven have mercy on them ! 

See the roof is on the fall ; 
Look how wildly he is dashing 

With his helmet 'gainst the wall. * 
Noble heart ! the wall is yielding ; 

See a breach is gained at last ; 
Quick they hasten through, while crashing 

Falls the roof in ruin vast. 

Ply the engmes, ply the engines, 

For the flames roar up the skies, 
As the flames of some volcano 

From the crater's depths arise. 
And above the mad confusion, 

Shines the moon so stiU and fair ; 
Like a pale and pitying spirit, 

Weeping o'er the ruin there. 

* The iron helmet worn by the London firemen. 
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Ply the engines ! ply the engines ! 

High their hissing streams they pour, 
Like leviathans far spouting, 

'Mid the angry ocean's roar. 
All is vain, the flame has circled 

Wall and window, beam and floor ; 
And the mighty mass down crashes, 

'Mid the conflagration's roar. 



THE END, 




NOTES. 



Note 1.—" The hand that gave great Norway^g King 
His seven feet o/land."—P»ge 5. 

Tostig^, the brother of Harold, who had allied himself to 
Haralld Hardrada the Northern King, requested to know, before 
the onset at Stamford Bridge, what terms would be granted to 
his ally on the condition that he withdrew his forces from the 
Country. Harold's proud answer was, " Seven feet of land for a 
grave ; or, as he is a tall man a little more.*' which words proved 
too fatally prophetic for Hardrada. 

Note 2.— "A Comet*s pale, prophetic glarey"—V&ge 17. 

An extraordinary comet is mentioned by many of the old 
Chroniclers as appearing at the time of the Conquest. 

Note 3. — *'And many a fearful dream was dreami," — Page 18. 

The two terrific and marvellous dreams that follow, are not 
imaginary, but. are historically narrated in Thierry's History of 
the Norman Conquest. 

Note 4. — " But from his neck the relics hung. 

That told of fraud and shame,"— Page 26. 

The relics which William had secretly concealed in the 
shrine, upon which he compelled Harold, during his detention in 
Brittany, to swear that he would not oppose him, in his succes- 
sion to the English Crown. 

Note 6. — " And from his path shrunk bach in dread. 
The boldest ofthefoe."—V9%t 36. 

For description of Gigantic Warrior, see "Wace." 

Note 7. — " Then turn, as if in sudden fear. 

And feign a hasty fUght,"—T&ge 43. 

This stratagem was three times practised by William, each 
time with equal success. 

Note 8.—** The Legend of the Flowers."— Vage 67. 

The incident^ of this poem are taken from Mrs. Bray's 
" Tamar and the Tavy." 
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